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I. INTRODUCTION. 



Shakespeare's Venns and Adonis appeared in 1593. It is, together with the c 
poem ^Bape of Lncrece', the only work which was edited by Shakespeare himself, so 
may be sure to have the text in the same farm as the poet wrote it. 

The book was printed by Richard Field, whom Collier relying on a notice \ 
him in the registers of the booksellers' corporation, affirms to have been a connti 
Shakespeare. It consists of 27 leaves 4®; on the title-page are placed the two chai 
lines taken from Ovid's Amores I, 15: 

^vilia miretnr vnlgas; mihi flavns Apollo' 
^Pocala Castalia plena ministret aqua', 

and the text is preceded by that dedication to the ' Righthononrable Henry Wriothesly, 
Soathampton, and Baron of Tichfield' in which Shakespeare calls his Mmpolisht lines' 
heire ' of his ^ invention '. Of this first edition, very mach distinguished for correctness, 
copy exists, which, formerly in the possession of Malone, was afterwards bought by the 
Library where it is still preserved to the present day. 

This first print, however, was not long the only one, but during the next 82 
was followed by no less than eleven other editions, whence it is easy to understand 
text does not present in any way such difficulties as the Quartos and Folios of Shab 
dramatic works. 
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n. METRE AND VERSIFICATION. 



Looking upon the poem with respect to its form, we see it is written in lines consisting 
of five feet of two syllables each, the second syllable in each foot being accented, that is to say 
in those iambic verses which — except for a few earlier examples — were introduced into English 
Literature by Geoffrey Chaucer, and which, since that time, have been so often used by many 
other great English poets. 

But while Chaucer in his Canterbury Tales arranged these lines, for the most part, one 
after another without any strophic division, Shakespeare, on the contrary, unites six lines in one 
strophe, the rhymes and the construction of which are illustrated by the scheme: 

5a 5b 5a 5b 5c 5c 

This strophe may be called a threefold one, ab and ab being the two first parts, and the 
following cc the third, and it very much reminds one of that metrical form used during the 
Middle Ages, consisting of two so called Sfollen and a third part called Abgesang, As far as 
we know, this strophe of Venus and Adonis was scarcely ever used in earlier English Literature, 
but only began to be employed at the Renaissance, particularly by Sidney and Spenser, and 
there is no reason to doubt that Shakespeare knew these poetical works, . and was so much 
pleased with their form, that he chose it also for his own first epic poem. 

And this choice, we must say, was a good one, and bears witness to our poet's great 
artistic instinct For this very strophe, indeed, seems in a high degree fitted for an epic poem, 
because it not only gives sufficient freedom for relating the events, but also by the two concluding 
lines makes regular pauses, often filled in by the addition of some suitable reflexions, so that 
the reader remains free from any feeling of monotony and tediousness. 

Concerning the particulars, the verses are distinguished for their smoothness and polish, 
though the poet employs all the licenses which were at that time allowed: he often drops prefixes, 
and contracts words; he elides syllables ending in vowels before vowels, and uses 'ed' final either 
mute or sonant, as the metre requires it. Sometimes the accent is on the first syllable of the 
foot, particularly at the beginning of the line, the iambic metre thus seeming to be changed 
into a trochaic one; which change, purposely used by the poet, often produces great effect. 
The caesura or middle pause is not always at the same place in the line, that is to say after 
the accented syllable of the second foot, but Shakespeare often puts it farther toward the end, 
the result of which is also a pleasant rhythmic variety. 

When it has been added that the rhymes are both male and female, the male ones 
seeming to be in the majority, and that besides the rhyme the poet often employs the old and 
effectual poetical form of alliteration, I think all that is important, has been said about versi- 



fication, and it may be allowed to conelnde with the statement that the author even in 
epie poem proved himself to be the great artist, whom Francis Meres in 1598 praisei 
^melliflnons and honey-tongned Shakespeare'. 



III. CONTENTS OF THE POEM. 



As a tme poet Shakespeare, withont any long introduction, leads the reader imm( 
into medias res. 

At sunrise Venus meets the ^rosecheek'd' Adonis, who is going to hunt, and praii 
beauty, and promising ^a thousand honey secrets' begs him to sit down by her side; but 
remaining unmoved, she 'trembling in her passion' plucks him from his horse. 

After standing thus for a while by each other's side — ^the greatest contrasts tl 
possibly be imagined 

'She red and hot as coals of glowing fire,' 
'He red for shame, but frosty in desire,' 

the goddess, no more able to restrain herself, ties Adonis's steed to a tree, pushes the ridei 
ground, and sitting down beside him begins to fondle and caress him in every way. 

In vain he frowns and chides her for her immodesty: she shuts his mouth with 1 
kisses; in vain he becomes angry: his wrath renders him still fairer in her eyes; her dec 
creasing more and more, she continually entreats him again and again to love her, i 
entreaties being unsuccessful, she, choked with sobs, swears 

'From his soft bosom never to remove' 
till he had kissed her. 

Now for a moment, indeed, Adonis seems willing to satisfy the goddess. But then 
overcome anew by his coyness, 

'He winks and turns his lips another way,' 

and poor Venus, bitterly disappointed, breaks afresh into tears. 

Begging for pity, she tells him that even the 'direful god of war' has been her 
advises him to dose his eyes, if he should be ashamed, paints with great liveliness 
beauties, offering to rejoice him in every way he liked, reminds him of the warning exau 
the love scorning Narcissus, and concludes by declaring 

'By law of nature thou art bound to breed'. 
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Yet all her entreaties are in vain, and to her hot and passionate words Adonis, qnite 
as frosty as before, and angry for his being retrained against his will, answers: 

*Fiel no more of love:' 
^The snn doth bum my faee, I mnst remove.' 

Bnt far from being diseonraged by this answer, thp goddess begins anew to woo him, comparing 

him to the sun, the fire of which, as she says, bums not so mnch as his eyes. She calls him 

harder than a flint, says that his mother, having been of the same hardness, never should have 

brought him forth and, offended by his pertinacious refusal, reproachfully asks why she had 

deserved such disdain. Then, after uttering anew fiery entreaties, she, for some moments being 

overpowered by her grief and anger, chides him violently, till, only controlled by her desire, she 

falls back again into her fond prayers, and embracing him passionately, offers herself to 

be his luve. 

Yet in spite of all her efforts, Adonis persists in remaining passive, and instead of being 

moved in any way by her words, only smiles as in disdain; and when Venus, enraptured by the 

pretty dimples appearing in each of his cheeks, makes a new trial to retain him within her 

twining arms, 

^Away he springs and hasteth to his horse.' 

This horse, which the poet describes as being of the most perfect beauty, had in the 
mean time been seen by a mare, and when he, on his part, perceives her, and hears her loud 
neighing, he is struck with so violent a desire, that he breaks his rein, and goes towards her. 
And quite occupied with the object of his affection, he is not only deaf to his master's calling, 
but even when the mare, in fear of being caught, flees away, follows her, and disappears with 
her in the neighbouring wood. 

Thus Adonis being fatigued with running, and angry for having lost his beautiful steed, 
Venus, without taking notice of his indignant looks, approaches him again, and kneeling down 
before him, with the one hand takes off his bonnet, with the other caresses his fair cheeks. 
And then looking into his face with tears in her eyes, she makes a new attempt to vanquish 
his coldness by fond words. 

Adonis, however, feeling nothing of her ardent fire, only asks to have his hand loose, 
and as she sadly begs him first to give back her heart, he urgently demands his freedom in 
reproaching her that it was her fault that he had lost his horse and hunting-pleasure, and that 
he had no other desire than to regain the steed: 

'For all my mind, my thought, my busy care,' 
'Is how to get my palfrey from the mare.' 

But even such hard words are not able to induce the goddess to retire. On the contrary, 
she tries anew to win him: she defends his disobedient horse in praising him as a good example 
for every one to know that . 



^The sea hath bounds, but deep desire hath none,' 

to which she adds the begging admonition: 

'0 learn to love; the lesson is but plain,' 
^And once made perfect, never lost again' 

Yet she must convince herself once more of the uselessness of all her entreat 

Adonis, till now almost quite passive, and saying but a few words, makes a long speech, 

he openly declares that he neither knew Love, nor wished to know her, but only felt dii 

by such a thing 

^That laughs, and weeps, and all but with a breath.' 

Then, becoming a little kinder, he excuses his coldness on account of his youth, and co 
by advising her to give up the hopeless siege of his heart, and by begging her to let I 

But just as obstinately as Adonis resists the goddess's wooings, Venus holds her 
Appearing very much surprised by his eloquence, quite unknown to her before, she } 
being deeply charmed by his ^mermaid's voice, ear's deep-sweet music and heart's de 
wounding', and affirms that she will love him as long as she, though bereft; of all th^ 
senses is able to smell his heavenly breath. 

And then perceiving that he was about to speak hard words again, she knowing ni 
means for obtaining her purpose, prevents him by falling down as if swooning on accc 
his hardness. 

Now, at the sight of the pale goddess, lying like dead before him, the boy repeni 
what he had done, forgets all his anger, and wishes nothing else than to call her back 
to life. And all his efforts of reviving her being in vain, be casts off his coyness, and 
come by a great anxiety, dares to press a kiss on her lips. 

This kiss has a wonderful effect indeed. Venus lifts up her eyes, which, filled witi 
* shone like the moon in water seen by night 'j'^ and after calling herself happy for the he 
delight she had enjoyed by his kiss, she expostulates with him for having killed her by 
looks, but blesses in the warmest terms his piteous lips for having revived her, and d< 
that she wishes for nothing better than to be delighted by a hundred or a thousand othe 
kisses; on which Adonis, more kindly disposed by what had just happened, and no 
thinking of blaming and chiding, begs her to excuse his strangeness on account of his ^ 
years', and declares himself ready to kiss her once more, if she, on her part, really would 
him to go. 

This offer is naturally accepted by the goddess with all her heart. But after re< 
her sweet fee, she far from fulfulling her promise, is overcome afresh by her mad afi 
drawing Adonis down, she kisses him over and over and satisfies her hot desire witho 
shame; till, the storm of her passion having ceased, she feels pity for the poor tired boy p 
her again and again to be released, and resolves no longer to retain him. 

2 
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Now she seems really willing to let him go, bnt his utterance that to-morrow he intended 
to hunt the boar, puts her anew quite beside herself. Knowing the danger of boar-hunting, and 
being full of care for her darling, she, pale and trembling with fear, throws her arms round 
Adonis's neck and draws him down again with her. 

Yet if she hoped this new embrace would make warm her lover, her hope proved a false 
one. Adonis remains as cold as ever, giving no other answer to her passionate pressures than: 

*Fie, Fie, . . . you crush me, let me go:' 
^You have no reason to withhold me so.' 

After this cold answer the goddess begins a long speech to prevent her boy from his 
intended hunt: she paints the pitiless boar in most lively colours, she has the feeling that some 
disaster will happen, and tells him that she, in her fancy, has already seen the figure of Adonis 
all stained with gore; and in order the more certainly to deter him she prophesies his death, if 
he should persist in his intention, making him the proposal of hunting other and less dangerous 
beasts, such as the fox or the roe or the hare, the chase of which she describes in 
wonderful detail. 

In vain Adonis demands to be free, saying his friends are waiting, and the night has set 
in, and he fears to fall in the darkness: the goddess continues to speak, using his words for 
praising anew his beauty as so irresistable, that even Earth wishes to kiss him, and Diana hides 
herself for fear of breaking her oath of chastity, and Cynthia also hides herself for shame that 
Nature has stolen divine forms from heaven in order to create fair Adonis; to revenge which 
theft the Destinies, as she says, have been induced to send all sorts of evils on earth, which 
destroy so many beings. And now, employing her strange philosophical theory of love, she 
explains to him that it is necessary to prevent scarcity on earth by getting new beings, and 
that particularly himself, so very much distinguished by beauty, is obliged to 'procure posterity'; 
otherwise he would be worse than a butcher or a suicide. 

In this strange philosophising she is interrupted by Adonis, who speaking now in a 
superior manner, advises her to cease her wooings, all her efforts being in vain for ever. Then, 
in order to refute what she had said, he declares — quite differently from his former utterances— 
that he did not hate love at all, but only her 'device in love', and concludes by contrasting in 
very beautiful and deeply felt words true love with low lust: 

'Love comforteth like sunshine after rain,' 
'But Lust's effect is tempest after sun;' 
'Love's gentle spring doth always fresh remain,' 
'Lusfs winter comes ere summer half be done:' 
'Love surfeits not, Lust like a glutton dies;' 
'Love is all truth. Lust full of forged lies.' 
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After which, expressing his anger for having been forced to hear all her 'wanto 
he disengages himself violently from the sweet embrace of fair Venns, and mns away i 
dark leaving the poor goddess in great distress, who throngh the whole night laments I 
of her lover, her complaints being only heard by the pitiless echo. 



The sad and lonely night being past, Venus salutes the rising sun, and praises ai 
beauty of Adonis, which she declares to be far superior to that of the ^patron of al 
Then, discontented at not yet having received any news of her boy, she hastes awa 
myrtle grove. 

At this moment she hears the sounds of a horn and the barks of dogs, and n 
has no other desire than to run as fast as she can in that direction to meet her beloved 

The more, however, she approaches the hunting-ground, the more she perceives t 
hounds ^are at a bay'; from which concluding that the chase is indeed a dangerous one. 
taken by a great anxiety for Adonis. And scarcely had she begun to ^ cheer up' her 
expostulating with herself for her childish fear: when all at once she spies the dreadfi 
all painted with froth and blood. 

This sight fills her anew with the greatest fear. Quite perplexed she, like a c 
man, runs to and fro without any consciousness, governed only by her sad anxiety; anc 
after some moments, she meets with three bleeding dogs which to her questions rep 
howling, it seems evident to her that Adonis has been killed. And now, overcome by her 
fal despair, she, with hot tears in her eyes, violently chides Death calling him an ugly 
and worthy of being cursed by Nature for having plucked such a fair flower. 

Suddenly, in all her desperate grief, she hears some huntsman's holla, and by th 
all at once her desperation is changed again to hopefulness. For credulous, as lovers £ 
flatters herself it is Adonis's voice, and believes him to be still living. 

Therefore now she not only begs Death's pardon for having chidden him, thro^ 
guilt on the bloody boar that had frightened her, but even soothes him in praising ^his vi 
his triumphs and his glories'. Then she expostulates with herself for having been so 
as to believe that Adonis could have died, whose death, as she says, is quite impossible, 

^For he being dead, with him is beauty slain,' 
^And, beauty dead, black chaos comes again.' 

Thus having grown more and more hopeful again, she hears a merry horn, the sound oi 

makes her so glad, that she who, a few moments before, was beyond herself for sorrow an 

now ^leaps' again, and as a falcon flies away to meet her long missed lover. 

2^ 
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Yet scarcely had she made some steps, when she beheld her sweet boy lying on the 
grass, murdered by the boar. And now her grief has no bonnds. Not able to say anything, 
and terrified by the dreadfnl sight, she closes her eyes, bnt soon, as if driven by a superior 
force, opens them again to look on Adonis's wide wound, which seems to her a double or a 
threefold one. 

And then regaining the power of utterance, she desiring to die with her dead lover, 
deplores the poor world, which now, Adonis being dead, with whose beauty every creature was 
delighted, has nothing else worth being admired. 

After these wonderfully mournful words, she is again overcome by her deep sorrow, and 
sinks down beside her dead lover, careless of staining her fair face with his congealed blood, 
only wishing to take his cold hand, to whisper sweet words into his ears, and to lift the lids of 
his 'burnt out' eyes. 

Then she is taken by a great bitterness, and her love being ended in so woeful a 
manner, she in a misanthropic humour finishes by prophesying all sorts of evils to all who shall 
fell love in future. 

*By this the boy . . .' 

^Was melted like a vapour from her sight,' 

and out of his blood sprung up a purple and white spotted flower which Venus plucks, and lays 
with sad words in her breast to preserve it as an everlasting token of her murdered lover. 
After this, she leaves the mournful place, carried away by her 'silver doves', 

'Holding their course to Paphos, where their queen' 
'Means to immure herself and not be seen.' 



IV. SOURCES. 



Concerning the sources of which Shakespeare made use in composing his poem, I think 
it necessary to state that, as far I can see, there is none which contains the subject in exactly 
the same form as that in which Shakespeare has represented it. 

On the other hand, however, it is sure that the poet was influenced by many former 
artistic productions, though in every case one cannot affirm it with any certaiuty. 

Bearing this in mind, I first mention among the sources Ovid, who in Shakespeare's times 
was read with such a predilectiou, that as early as 1567 Oolding had translated ' The XV Bookes 
of P, Ovidius Naso, entituled Metamorphoses'. There is no reason to doubt that our poet had 
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already become acqnainted with this latin writer in the grammar-school of his native tot 
that he was very much attracted by the elegance of Ovid's poetic language, and by th< 
tendencies of his productions. Perhaps we still possess the very book which Shakespeaj 
in that copy of the Metamorphoses which is preserved in the Bodleian Library, andl 
contains on the inner side of the cover the inscription: 'This little Booke of Ovid was ^ 
me by W. Hall who said it was once Will Shakespeare's.' 

Among the different works of Ovid, read by Shakespeare, we must first take in] 
sideration the just mentioned Metamorphoses. There, in the tenth book, the poet relat 
Venus, wounded by her son, fell in love with Adonis: 

« 

^ . . caelo praefertur Adonis' 
'Hunc tenet, huic comes est . . .' 

Then Ovid describes her as hunting like Diana, and as warning her Adonis not to hunt 
saetigerosque sues^; whereupon she, tired with her unwonted pastime, sits down with hi 
reflates a long story of Atalanta and Hippomene ^ac mediis interserit oscula verbis\ am 
finishing it, she renews her former warnings. 

But, she having been carried away in her chariot, Adonis, disobedient to her 
nevertheless begins to hunt a boar, in which hunting the wounded beast 

^ . . fulva moribundum stravit arena.' 

Now Venus, hearing the sighs of the dying boy, comes down, and after deploring his disast( 
chiding the Fates for their cruelty she sprinkles nectar on his wounds, and causes the ai 
to spring up from his blood. 

In comparing this Ovidian story with Shakespeare's poem, every one sees thai 
several resemblances, there are yet many important differences, which prevent us from reg 
the Shakespearian work as a mere imitation of Ovid. 

I omit all other circumstances, and only mention that Ovid says nothing of any obi 
of Adonis against the wooings of Venus. 

This point, being the chief contrast on which Shakespeare has founded his poem, 
to be based on another Ovidian story, that is to say on the story of the amorous nymph Sa 
wishing to be loved by fair Hermaphrodites, who, like Adonis, refused all her aff 
(Met. IV, 315). 

I fully agree with DttrnhQfer who, considering the many striking resemblances b 
the compositions of the two poets, states it as very probable that Shakespeare in painti 
contrast of the passionate Venus and cold Adonis, had this Ovidian story before his eyes. 

Besides these two principal passages I still mention some others, which may hav 
useful to our poet : such as Met. Ill, 879—887, where Ovid relates the story of Narcissi 
nymph Echo, who, her love being disdained by Narcissus, is changed to stone wherein oi 



V 
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echo lives giving back all words spoken to it, while Narcissus, as a punishment, as Shake- 
speare says: 

^ . . so himself himself forsook,' 

^And died to kiss his shadow in the brook.' 

To this may be added the story of Mars and Venus, (IV, 167 f.) and as a passage, the in- 
fluence of which is as evident as possible, that description of a boar given by Ovid in VIII, 284 f. 

Ovid, however, not only influenced Shakespeare by his Metamorphoses, but also by his 
Amores. The best proof of Shakespeare's having read them, is to be found in the two above 
mentioned lines, taken from this work and placed before the poem as a motto: which motto, 
moreover, can be well employed as a test against those who deny Shakespeare's power of reading 
and understanding latin writers in their own language. 

Now, in perusing the Amores one meets not only generally the same sensual and erotic 

tone as in Venus and Adonis, but also many special ideas which resemble those of Shakespeare's 

poem, such as 

'Aera nitent usu, vestis bona quaerit haberi' (I, 8, 51) 

or: 

^ Forma, nisi admittas, nuUo exercente senescit ' (I, 8, 53) 

or: 

'Saepe meae 'tandem', dixi, 'discede' puellae:' 

'In gremio sedit protinus ilia meo.' 

'Saepe 'pudet' dixi: lacrimis vix ilia retentis.' 

'Me miseram jam te', dixit, 'amare pudet?' 

' Implicuitque suos circum mea colla lacertos,' 

'Et . . . oscula mille dedit' (Amores II, 18, 5 — 10) 

Ovid having been studied with so great a predilection in the Elizabethan age in England, 
it is not surprising that his subjects were treated by most of the poets of that time. Thus we 
have some poems of Greene in which he sings of Love generally, and of Venus and Adonis 
particularly; such as 'Menaphon's Song' beginning: 

'Some say Love' 

'Foolish Love' 

'Doth rule and govern all the gods.' 

'I say Love' 

'Inconstant Love' 

'Sets men's senses far at odds;' 

or another poem intitled ' Sonnetto ', and written in the same metre as Venus and Adonis, which begins: 

'What thing is Love? It is a power divine,' 
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or two 'Sonnets' taken from his Terimedes', the first of which beginning: 

*In Cyprus sat fair Venus by a fount' 

and the second, likewise written in the metre of our epic poem: 

'The Siren Venus nourished in her lap' 
'Fair Adon, swearing whiles he was a youth' 
'He might be wanton . . .' 

or finally from his 'Never too late' that singular 'Infidas Song', the first strophe of whicl 

'Sweet Adon, dar'st not glance thine eye' 
' — N'oserez-vous, mon bel ami?' 
'Upon thy Venus that must die;' 
'Je vous en prie, pity me,' 
'N'oserez-vous, mon bel, mon bel' 
'N'oserez-vous, mon bel ami?' 

All these poems being earlier than Venus and Adonis, I think it very possit 
Shakespeare read them, and considering the many resemblances between the productions 
two poets, I dare say that probably Shakespeare was also influenced by Greene. 

Then, among those who treated Ovidian subjects must be mentioned Henry Co 
who wrote 'The Shepheard's Song of Venus and Adonis', which poem Hazlitt calls one 
most beautiful specimens of early English lyric poetry. Though it was not printed befor 
I by comparing it with Shakespeare's poem, have come to the same conviction as DUi 
that it is more probable that Shakespeare made use of Constable's production, than that, 
contrary, Constable wrote his work with our poet for his model. 

The same doubts about priority have risen concerning Lodge's poem Scylla's 
morphosis, which appeared in 1589. 

Relying upon the fact that it is written in the same metre as Venus and Adoi 
that in the beginning it contains many resemblances to our poem, Reardon has preteni 
priority of Shakespeare; which statement, however, has been contradicted by Elze. I am d 
to follow Elze's opinion, and in considering the year of the appearance of Lodge's poe 
the further fact that Shakespeare doubtlessly also used another work of Lodge (Bosalii 
another of his productions (As you like it), I take it as very probable that our poet read 
and perhaps was^ in some degree, inspired by his work. 

After Greene, Constable, and Lodge I mention as another contemporary, who ver 
influenced Shakespeare, the great Edmund Spenser, the author of the Faerie Queene. Th 
be no doubt that Shakespeare read the three first books of this work as soon as the 
published, and as this part contains a detailed description of 
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' Costly clothes of Arras and of Toure ' 
^In which with canning hand was pourtrahed' 
'The love of Venus and her paramoure,' 
'The fayre Adonis tamed to a floure,' 

I think it very possible that this passage made a forcible impression on Shakespeare, as well as 
Spenser's other work 'Astrophel', that idyllic elegy on the death of Sir Philip Sidney, which 
was probably written in 1586, surely aflFected our poet. 

The just mentioned description of ' costly clothes of Arras and of Toure ' may lead us 
to another class of sources which according to the opinion of Sarrazin, with whom at this point 
I fully agree, may be regarded as having influenced Shakespeare, that is to say pictorial 
representations of the story of Venus and Adonis. 

We know that Shakespeare as a true artist was very able to estimate and to enjoy 
paintings, and that in those times there were many occasions for seeing pictures in England, 
particularly at Whitehall or in the castle of Nonesuch. Considering these two facts, I am disposed 
to think it very possible that some pictures illustrating the story of Venus and Adonis may have 
incited our poet to his work. 

This conjecture may be regarded as a fact by those who believe Shakespeare to have 
travelled in Italy, where at that time no one could help seeing many pictures of Venus and 0/ 
Venus and Adonis, painted by Julio Romano, by Sebastian del Piombo, and particularly by Tizian. 

As for me far from stating anything with certainty, I only wish to direct; attention to 
Tizian's picture 'Venus and Adonis' representing the moment where young Adonis with his dogs 
disengages himself from Venus's embrace. This picture was sent in 1554 by the artist to England 
and, though later brought to Madrid, yet perhaps could have been seen by our poet; if not the 
original, then the old copy still preserved to the present day in the London National Gallery. 

But apart from the subject matter of the poem, Shakespeare appears with regard to that 
strange love-philosophy by which Venus tries to win Adonis, to have been aflfected also by 
other influences. 

In studying the Arcadia of Sidney, which appeared in 1590, but had been written many 
years before, we learn that Cecropia, trying to force her two nieces to marry, employs the same 
method of reasoning, and that afterwards old Geron too speaks in the same sense to young 
Histor in order to persuade him to take a wife. 

These ideas, however, do not originate with Sidney, but were borrowed by him from the 
Italian poets, and guide us back not only to the fifteenth and fourteenth century, but finally to 
the great and divine Plato, whose philosophy, as is known, was studied with much zeal at the 
Renaissance, and whose ideas concerning love, contained in his Phaedrus and in his Symposium, 
were transplanted by Wyatt, Surrey, Sidney, and Spenser to England, however not without being 
changed, and misinterpreted in many respects, and even often abused for the purpose of justi- 
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fying licentious sensual passion; which abuse, besides, is to be found particularly in that famous 
^Adone' of the celebrated Italian poet Marini, whom, however, I differently from Elze, do not 
regard as having influenced Shakespeare, only thinking it possible that the two writers used the 
same sources. 

Thus resuming all that I could find out about the matter, I believe that Shakespeare, 
like every other poet, was influenced in many ways, but that far from slavishly imitating any 
one of his sources, he, as a true poet, only used them as an architect uses stones, for creating 
quite a new and original epic work, which he rightly could call the heire of his invention'. 



V, DATE. 



For determining the time when Venus and Adonis was written, we have only two 
documentary witnesses: the inscription on the title page of the first edition, which fixes 1593 as 
the date, and the same date being given in the booksellers' lists of that time, so that the poem 
must have been composed not later than 1593. 

But whereas in this way the terminus ad quern is doubtless certain, a great variety of 
opinions is to be observed concerning the terminus a quo. 

All who have treated this question, have naturally referred to Shakespeare's ovm 
expression in the dedication, by which he calls his poem the ^ first heire' of his invention. 

What is the meaning of this expression? 

Looking at the aesthetical views of those times, according to which dramatic works were 
not estimated as truly poetical, — so that even in 1600 Thomas Bodley, the founder of the famous 
Bodleian Library, forbade such ^riffe-raffes' as plays to be admitted into his collection — Shake- 
speare by the word invention' surely did not mean to state that this poem was the first of all 
his works, but that it was only the first production which he created by his free poetic talent, 
not limited by any dramatic restrictions. 

Now, in comparing Venus and Adonis with other Shakespearean writings, every one must 
be surprised to find that these thoughts which Venus employs in order to win her lover, are 
treated again in the first nineteen ^Sonnets', so that I, following Isaac, think it doubtless certain 
that our poem and these first nineteen Sonnets must have been written almost at the same time. 
And as these first nineteen sonnets, according to Isaac's sagacious theory, were probably not 
composed before 1589, I venture to consider the year 1589 as the terminus a quo. 

If this term should be doubtful to any one on account of the large interval between the 
writing and the printing of the poem, he must be reminded that in those times it was a general 

3 
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cnstom often to leave literary productions nnprinted for many years, and to circulate them only 
in manuscript form. 

The afore-said statement of the terminus a quo, moreover, may be, perhaps, confirmed 
by another argument. We know that in 1589 Edmund Spenser presented the three first books 
of his ^Faerie Queene' to Queen Elizabeth, and we may easily imagine that the young Shake- 
speare was stimulated by the high admiration which Spenser excited by his epic poem, and, not 
satisfied with his renown as a play writer, wished also to attempt an epic poem in order to obtain 
a higher literary rank: which desire seems to be indicated by that vidian motto, being placed 
before his poem: 

^ Vilia miretur vulgus . mihi flavus Apollo ' 

'Pocula Castalia plena ministret aqua,' 

Now considering all the above mentioned arguments, to which may still be added the 
relative poetical perfection of the work -quite incredible for a first beginner, I venture to say 
that Venus and Adonis, at least in the form in which we have it, probably was not composed 
before 1589; it is yet very possible that the subject itself occupied the poet as a hot-blooded 
youth even at Stratford. But apart from some passages in which Stratfordian experiences and 
impressions are to be discerned, we meet with so many allusions to the theatre and to the life 
of the large town, that the last touches can hardly have been put on the poem anywhere else 
than in London; in which statement we purposely disregard the hypothesis of its having been 
composed or at least finished under an 'Italian sky'. 



VI. COMPOSITION, CHARACTERISTICS, STYLE. 



LooKiNa on the poem from a purely artistic point of view, I without mentioning the 
different judgments cited by Sachs, wish first to emphasise the skilful manner of composition. 

Though the poet even in the beginning of his work represents the full contrast on which 
the whole poem is based, the contrast befiween ardent and desirous passion, and icy coldness, 
yet he has understood not only how to avoid any tediousness for his readers, but to maintain 
their interest, and even to arouse their attention again and again. 

All that Adonis does or says, has the effect of only augmenting Venus' passion. Then 
a resting point seems to be found when he leaves her to catch his horse. But this wonderful 
horse episode — for which, besides, I could nowhere find any model, as little as afterwards for 
the swoon of Venus— only serves to begin a second act of the tragedy. 
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In this the contrast between the wooing goddess and the angry boy is represente 
more strongly than before; till the poet, by making Venus swoon, produces a great so 
eflTect: Adonis, a few moments before severe and sharp, becomes kinder, and revives her 
kiss, promising another, if she will let him go. She agreeing with his proposal, the 
believes the end is come, but the fresh outburst of Venus' passion fills him anew with int 

And even when at last the departure seems to decided upon, Adonis's mention 
boar-hunting at once changes the calm of the scene to a new movement, which is felt £ 
the reader. 

And now, in a very artistic manner, not only amourous passion is represented 
poet, but the new motives of anger and grief, taking hold of the goddess at the thought 
lover probably loosing his Ufe, are added to it. 

Then at last the departure takes place, giving a welcome occasion to the p< 
painting in a very lively way the affliction of the forsaken goddess. 

Although these events of the first day are not wanting in true dramatic fore 
dramatic character of the poem appears still in a higher degree in what Shakespeare rep 
as happening during the second day, the poet making here particular use of the artistic 
of contrasting human feelings. 

After having recovered from her first fear, Venus is overcome anew by a greater 
when she perceives the dreadful boar: which alarm is augmented by her meeting with the 
and howling hounds, so that she in her desperation, thinking Adonis dead, chides Death 
cruelty, till suddenly the huntsman's halloo effects an entire change, and fills her with new 

But when her hopefulness is still become greater at the sound of the merry horn, 
the sight of her murdered Adonis, at once loses all her hopeful gladness, and sinks into the c 
possible sorrow, in which she bewails her dead lover, and after uttering the sad execrat 
all future love, she flees to her Paphonian solitude. 

Looking once more over this whole composition, I do not agree at all with thog 
criticise the want of action in it. On the contrary, supposing it is permitted to take th( 
'action' in a wider sense, I find the poem contains 'action' enough, though the chase its( 
cause of Adonis's death, has not been represented by the poet This, indeed, far from 
regarded as a fault, I am disposed to call an advantage fitted to preserve the unity of the 
work, which might easily have been lessened by a long description of the chase. 

With regard to the portraits of the two represented persons, eveiy critic has prais 
character of Venus as a perfect master-piece. Sensual passion and desirous love could 
painted in a more excellent manner. From the beginning till the end, Venus proves her 
all her doings and sayings to be one and the same woman, entirely governed by her afl 
casting aside all shame, and wishing only to satisfy her desire. 

Compared with Venus, Adonis is not so well characterised, wanting particularly in 
Though represented first as a boy of true maidenly coyness, he afterwards shows many 

8* 
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which are only becoming to a man: he appears full of scorn and disdain, too hard against Venus, 
and at last he utters such deeply felt words about love and lust as an inexperienced boy would 
never use. 

Besides this character of Adonis, the long speeches and the extended descriptions which 
the poem contains, have been criticised by many readers, and it must be said, indeed, that this 
reproach is not undeserved, these long passages diminishing to some extent the effect of the 
poetical representation. 

But, on the other hand, many of these descriptions are of a very great beauty, and have 
been rightly admired by every one. Concerning this point, I believe there is no reader who can 
fail to be delighted with that masterful description of the stallion wooing the mare, and who 
has not praised that of the boar, borrowed, it is true, almost literally from Ovid? Then, in 
what an excellent manner Shakespeare paints the hare-hunting as well as the creeping on of 
the night, and the breaking of the morning I In every word of these passages our poet is to be 
seen as a great artist who was in the highest degree distinguished not only for the faculty of 
observing all things of nature, but also for the other faculty of reproducing his own impressions 
in a manner which cannot be surpassed. 



With regard to the language and style employed in our poem, we must openly confess 
that Shakespeare appears to be very much dependent on his predecessors and contemporaries, 
or, generally speaking, on that manner of writing which was customary at the time, and we see 
that, in spite of all his genius, Shakespeare too was not original and perfect from the first, but 
like every other poet, was influenced by what the French call milieu, obtaining but gradually 
the high perfection of style for which his later works are distinguished. 

It is known that at that time ' Euphuism ' reigned in England, that is to say that manner 
of writing which Lyly employed in his fashionable book intitled 'Euphues and his England'; 
which style, however, was not an English invention but had been transplanted by Surrey and 
Wyatt from Italy where it had primarily grown out of the exaggerated predilection for classic 
literature. It consisted in 'a kind of excessive vivacity of imagery and expression: the remotest 
and most unexpected analogies were sought for, wit and understanding being far predominant 
over true and natural poetical fantasy \ 

Influenced by this 'Euphuism', Shakespeare in our poem likes to form quite parallel 
phrases; he often employs so-called 'oxymora'; he purposely repeats the same words one after 
another, and crowds the images and similes as much as possible, only looking to their singularity, 
without any regard to their poetical and natural beauty. 
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Bnt, Inckily, in spite of all these traces of 'Enphnism^ there are many more pai^ 
which have nothing of that style, and show us the tme Shakespearean genias; so 
just as they were praised by his contemporaries such as Meres and Barnfield, so the} 
be regarded as trnly beantiful as long as any poetical feeling exists in the world. 



VIL CONCLUSION. 



It has already been said that Shakespeare was probably induced to compose Venus 
Adonis by the example of Spenser. Seeing the great admiration which Spenser gained bj 
Faerie Queene, he perhaps resolved, possibly advised by his young noble patron Southami 
also to try an epic poem, hoping to obtain an equal success. | 

Now, if we compare Shakespeare's * first heire of his invention' with the famous 'Fj 
Queene ^ there can be no doubt that, generally speaking, Spenser is a greater epic poet 
Shakespeare. 

But, on the other hand, it must also be confessed that — apart from the great vivaci 
Shakespeare's characters, far surpassing the calm and frosty Spenserean personages — our j 
shows a great advantage in representing no mere allegories, but real beings, which were nc 
yet, it is true, taken from history or life, but from mythology, which, however, possessed an e 
and distinct human character. 

With regard to the effect produced by Venus and Adonis, we know that it was rece 
with great applause. In the introduction I have already mentioned the large number of edit 
which show how much the poem must have been bought and read, and EIze cites many c 
facts which also testify to the great circulation of our poem. 

Among all these male and particularly female readers there were a great many, in^ 
who delighted more in the erotic and amorous character of the work than in its mere poetical bes 

Concerning this erotic character which has been criticised again and again down to 
own days, it seems quite in vain to deny it, and to regard, on the contrary, Venus and Ad 
as a poem with a moral purpose, written for praising and glorifying steadfast chastity; for w 
purpose Shakespeare, surely, would have elected a better hero than this Adonis. 

But in discussing this moral question two points may be noticed. 

First, it is false to regard and to judge Venus and Adonis quite alone, but one i 
at the same time, look on the second 'heire' of Shakespeare's 'invention' the 'Rape of Lucr< 
und doin^ so, eveiy one will see clearly that the poet intended to represent by the two w 
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one idea, and to paint qnite objectively the contrast between sensnal passion and pure cbastity, 
the one imbodied in Venus and Tarquinius, the other in Adonis and Lucrece. 

Secondly, it is a mistake to judge the poem according to any modern moral view, the 
poet, as any other man, having a right to be judged after the views of his own time. Then 
we may remember him to be a son of that 'Benaissance' which was distinguished for delighting 
in corporeal beauty and sensual love, which therefore in these things had not the same narrow 
limits as we, but allowed every artist, either poet, painter or sculptor, to represent corporeal 
beauty and love scenes in most vivid colours. 

Employing this freedom, Shakespeare wrote his poem in the same brilliant manner, as 
Tizian painted his Venuses, wherein he surely was assisted by his own passionate nature which 
he doubtlessly had in his youth, and which, perhaps, made him meet more than once with Venus- 
like London ladies. 

This last supposition being admitted, which besides seems supported by a part of the 
so very much discussed ^ Sonnets \ our poem grows yet more interesting for us as what Zola 
calls a document humain, so that, for instance, the sad execration of Love after Adonis's death 
may point to some unhappy personal love-experiences of our poet 

Yet be it as it may, and apart from all such like references, as well as apart from all 
faults caused by the custom of that time, Venus and Adonis contains so many traits of true 
artistic and human character, that it may be regarded for ever as an excellent poetical work, 
and as one of the best epic productions of the Renaissance, only neglected, because it is over- 
shadowed by the greatness of the dramatic works by which it was followed. 
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3. ^0crfic^f ixbex ben xvd^xenb be& §(#uQa^rci5 

£>e^avLbetten Jlc^rfioff. 

©^ tt)etben bie^mal nur bie X^cmata bet fd^riftlid^en Sluffft^c unb bie Seftiire tnitgeteilt; 
Betreff be§ itbrigcn Unterrid^t^ftoffe§ ttJirb auf ben tJorjSl^rigen 93erid&t t)crtt)icfen. 

©eutfd^e Sluffa^e, 
Ober^Prima : 

1. 3(n^^ SSoterlanb, an'§ tcure, fciftlicj bid^ an. 

2. 5lt]^en unb @:|3arta jur 3^^* beS Verifies. 

3. 3)ie ©oet^e'Jc^en (^ebicfttc ^Promctl^euS, ©an^mcb unb ©renjcn bet 9Rcnf(i^]^ctt in il^rer tocrfd^icbcnen ? 
faffung t)on ber ©tcHung be§ 3Jicnfc^en jur (Sottl^ett mitcinanbcr t)crgli(^cn. (fflaffcn=5luffat.) 

4. Dreft unb ^^labeg. 

5. SBorauS crflart \idi bie grofec ©el^nfuciftt ber 3)eutfd^en nad^ gtaltcn? 

6. fiebe, urn ju lernen; Icme, urn gu leben. 

7. 38tc §at ©c^ifler un§ bie ®eftalt ^^iltpj)^ H. menWIid^ nft^er gcbrad^t ? 

8. SBeld^cr ber beiben feinblid^cn 95riibcr ift ber tragifd^e ^clb in ber S3raut Uon SWef jtna ? (^laffensSluff 

Unf er-Prima : 

1. ©in grofecS 9Kufter toedft Sf^ad^eifcrung. 

2. 2BaUenftein§ ©d^ulb. 

3. SSarum errid^ten toir grofeen 5Wannem 3)enhnaler? (^laffensSlrbeit.) 

4. ^ie iBebeutung ber gried^ifd^en 9^ationaIfpie(e filr ba§ gried^ifd^e 93oIf. 

5. ^lo<)ftod§ fjreunb|d^aft§ibeal. 

6. 3)ag ^elbentum be§ ©o))^oHeifd^en ?P^iIoftct. 

7. ©]^a!efJ|3eare§ ©oriolan, ber aK' feinen ©tolj barein gefejt l^otte, baS SWenfd^Iid^e jii iiberbieten, gej 
unS am beften, ba er jurildftntt jur SKenfd^Hc^feit. (®ert)inu8.) 

8. 3)er ©pruc^ ®oet:^e8: @oU bein ^ontpafe bid^ rid^tig leiten, 

£)ilte bid^ Dor ^agnetfteinen, bie bid^ begleiten! 
foil erUfirt unb burdft SBeifpieIc eridutert tocrben. (^Iaffcn=?lrbeit.) 

Ober^Sekunda : 

1. SQSarum ift bag ^altl^ariuSlieb ein ed^t beutfd^eg? 

2. Gewisse yriunt, versuochtiu swert Sint ze noeten goldes wert, nad^getoiefen an ber ©igurbfage unb i 
S^Jibelungenliebe. 

3. ©ete unb arbeite. 

4. 5SergIetd^enbe SBetrac^tung ber 3 ©l^rild^e SBaltl^erg oon ber SSogelioeibe : 3* f^l auf einem ©teine 
3d^ ^'M ein SBaffer rinnen — 3d^ fa§ mit meinen ?lugen. (^laffen^Sluffa^.) 

5. 3Ber nid^t oonofirlS ge^t, ber !ommt jurildte. 

6. Hermann unb SDorotl^ea, ein nationale^ ®))oS. 

7. ^ie ber ^err, fo ber ^ed^t (int ^nfd^Iug an (S^oet^eiS ®d^ ))on 93erUd^ingen). 

8. ^od^mut fommt oor bem fJaK. (^laffem^uffaj.) 
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Unfef'Sekunda: 

1. 3!)tc 9?ot ber ©ricd^en nac§ ber ©efangenna^mc i^rcr grclb^crrcn. 

2. @d^ulb unb JRcc^tfcrtigung bc§ SlittcrS in ©^iffcrS ^anH)f mit bcm S)rad^cn. 

3. ©in jebcr ift feincg ®Iude§ @(f|micb. 

4. 3)ic SSorfabel in ficJftngS 3Jlinna Don SBam^ctm. 

5. SBic bic @aQt, fo bic @mtc. (^Iaffen=9luffQ6.) 

6. 3)aS ©ingreifcn bcr hotter in bic ©anblung im 5. SBu(^c ber Ob^ffcc. 

7. SSorauf griinbct ftd^ bic Sicbc jur ^eimat unb jum SSaterlanbc? 

8. ^leift^ ^crmann8fd&Iad)t cin ^joIitifcftcS 3)rQma. 

9. Sq^ crfaftren mir aug bcm crftcn 9tuf juge t)on (Sd^iflcrS 3Karia ©tuart iibcr bag SBorlebcn bcr ^clbin ? 

(^laffcn^SCuffag.) 
10. Sctd^cn 38crt l^at bic ^IrBcit fUr bic aReuf(^en? (^riifungg^^rufjaj.) 

^leiitere bcutfd^c 2lu§arbeitungen ftitb fiber folgcnbe Xi)cmata geliefert tooxbtn: 

in Ober^Prima: 

3m Satcinifd^cn : 1. ^clc^en @tanb|3un!t nimmt XacituS ben (S^crmancn gcgcniibcr cin? 2. SiBie bcnft $oraj fiber ftc^ 

al8 3)i^tcr? 
3m ®riec§if(!ftcn : 1. Scld^c ^nbcutungen fiber ^ulturjuftfinbc ^ur ^omerij^cn Qtii crl^altcn »ir burd| ben Sd^ilb bjsS 

Std^iH? 2. 3)ie ^lagcn bcr Antigone unb il^rc Sebcutung. 
3m fjranjoftfd^en: 1. 3Sa8 erfa^rcn loir toon bcr @tttcnge|(]^id)te bcr 3^*^ auS SRoIierc, Le Misanthrope (I— m.)? 

2. 3)ic ^anH)fc beg ^ringen ©ugen uon ©atjo^cn mit ben grangofen in Obcritalicn (1700—1702). 
3n ber (^efd^id^tc: 1. 3)ic SBebcutung SubmigS XIV. fiir granfrcid^ unb ha^ fibrigc @uro))a. 2. Urfad^cn unb SScrlauf 

bcr franjbftfc^cn Siedolution. 3. 3)ie ©rringung ber beutjd^cn ©inl^cit. 
3n bcr $§Qpf: 1. 3)arftcttung unb SBcgriinbung bcr optifd^cn ®rfd^cinungcn beim $ol^If))icgcI. 2. SSerglcid^ung bcr 

Xons unb fiid^tttjcllen. 

in Unfer-Prima: 

3m Satcinift^cn: 2. 9Rit wcld^em JRcd^tc be^cidftnet Xacitu§ ben ?lrminiu§ aU turbator unb liberator Germaniae? 

2. Cicero alS ^rofonful. 

3m ®ricd|if d^cn : 1. 2Bic toirb bic $au|)t^anblung bcr 3Iia8 burcft ^Id^iOS unb StgamemnonS (J^arQltcrbccinpufet? 2.SBo= 

burd^ crwcdft fibi^)u8 unfcre leilna^me? (9^ad^ ©op^oflc^' ^5nig fibi^JuS.) 
3m granjijftf d^cn : 1. fic^c Oberprima. 2. 2Ba8 treibt ^tnbromad^c ju bcm ©ntjc^Iuffc, fclbft ©anb an fic^ ju Icgen? 

(^Racine, Andromaque.) 
3n bcr ®cfd^id^te: 1. @ntftc^en unb ©ergc^cn ber SJJittcImecrftaaten. 2. 3)er ^ampf ber ©taufer mit bcm ^apfttum. 

3. ^arl V. unb bic ^roteftantcn. 
3n bcr $^)jftf: ^ic in Ober^)rima. 

iu Obef'Sekunda: 

3m Satcinifc^en: 1. 3Bie d^araftcrifirt ©icero ben ^rieg gcgen ^Ulit^ribatcS ? 2. SneaS unb S^umuS. 

3m ©ricc^ifc^en: 1. ficonibaS unb 3)cmaratu§, jmci fpartanifd^c ^onige, bei ben X^ermop^Ien. 2. SSic toibcrlcgt Xenop^on 

in ben bciben crftcn ^ajjitcln ber SJJcmorabilicn bic ^Inflagc gcgen ©ofrateS? 
3m gfranabftfd^cn: 1. 3)ic ©rftfirmung beS ^Sfloten 93ergc8''. (^ad^ SRouffet, La guerre 1870/71.) 2. ®eban!cngang 

beS @ina!ter§ „Le Passant" uon fj. (S^oppet. 
3tt bcr ©cjc^id^tc: 1. ©cld^cn Umftonbcn uerbanft ?^ilipp Don SWacebonien feinc ®rfoIge? 2. SScrlauf unb ®rgcbniS 

beg @tdnbefam))fcg i^u 9lom. 3. Sdfar unb ^Ic^anbcr. 
3n ber $§^ft!: 1. liber bic loid^tigftcn SScrbinbungen beg Stidftoffg mit bcm 3Bafferftoff unb (Sauerftoff. 2. a)ie S3e= 

beutung ber 9Jm))ere'[d^en (Scfe^e fiir bic ©ntioidelung ber (£Ieftrob^namif. 
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in Unfer^Sekunda: 

3m fiatcinlfd^cn : 1. 3!)ic bcufaltonifd^c fjlut. 2. 3)cr 9laub bcr $rofcr))tna. 3. §annt6al3 (tbcrgang iibcr bie ?rH)( 
3|ni ©ricd^ifd^cn : 1. 2Ba8 crfal^ren h)ir iibcr 3£enot)]^on8 SeBen au8 bent britten SBuci^e ber ^tnaBaftS? 2. 3Sic gcigl 

bie ©ricd^en i^rc gfrcube ilbcr bic 5ln!unft am 3Jlccrc? 
3m fjrangbfifci^cn : 3)te ©d^Iad^t bei ^aftingS. 
3n bar ®cfc^id^tc: 1. SBie unterfd^cibet fidft gf^cbritftS bcS ©rofecn 9?cgierung Don bcr bcr franjBftfd^en ^onig 

2. ^rcufecn untcr grricbrtd^ SSill^elm n. 3. ^rcufecit alS SBorffimpfer in ben grei^citSfricgen. 
3n ber ?P^Qfi!: 1. 3)ie Sttflucnjerfd^einungen ber ^leftrijitat. 2. 3)o§ Xelepl^on. 

in Ober-Tertia: 

3m fiateinifd)en: J. 3)ie 9'iot unb 9?ettung beS fiegaten Cl. ©icero. 2. 5lbuatufa, ein unl^eiboller ^piafe fiir ©Sfo 

ipeer. 
3m ©ried^ijd^en: 1. 3!)ie beiben 9ieben beS Meard^ bei ber SReuterci be§ ©eereS. 2. 5)ie ®ried^en in ber @d^(ad^t 1 

^unajra. 
3n bcr ©efc^i^tc: 1. Stt^ei Slcformatorcn. 2. ^ie SSerbienftc be§ grofecn ^urfiirften urn 3)eutfcftlanb. 
3n bcr $l^^fi!: 1. 5(uf njeld^c SBcije mirb burd^ bic SBa^mel^mung SuScrer (SinbriidEc ber ticrifc^c 5^ort)er t)cranla6t, f 

ju bemcgen? 2. 3)cr ^ebel unb bie SBagc. 

in Unf er-Terf ia : 

3m Satcinifd^en : 1. ©afar unb bie ^tbuer. 2. Safari ^rieg gegen bie SSenetcr. 

3n bcr ©cfd^ic^tc: 1. 3)ie 95egriinbung beS granfenrcid^cS burd^ S^Iobioic^. 2. 3)ie SBcrbicnftc ^ctnric^^ I. i 

3)cutfd^Ianb. 3. ©rbfunbe: 3)a§ (^Inefifcfte SReid^. 
3n ber SfJaturbef^reibung: 1. Unfere Xumfal^rt. 2. 3)ie (Smfil^rung bcr ^flanjcn. 

in Quarfa: 

Sm fiatcinijdftcn : 1. S)eg 2:§emiftofIcS SScrbicnftc urn ^tfien. 2. Cannibal alS 3Rcifter beS SriegeS unb ber ^ricgSI 
3n ber ©cfc^ic^tc: 1. ^onig ^^rr^uS tton e<)iruS im ^ampfe mit htn SRomem. 2. (Jfifar unb ^ompejuS. 
3n ber 9^aturbefd^reibung : 1. 3)ie gamilie bcr ^orbblfittcr. 2. 3)er 3Jlaiffifcr. 

SEI^cmata fiir bie SReif ep rilfungen: 

2Rid^aeIi§ 1898: 

3m 3)cut|d^en: 3)ic ftttlid&c ©rofee ber SP^ig^^ic. 3m ®riedf)i)d^en : 3locratc8, Paneg. § 100—105. 3m fjran^oftfc^e 

?ruS aiouffct: La Guerre Franco- Allemande 1870/71. (^uggabe ®clrtncr @. 47.) 

3n ber 9Watl^ematif : 1. ipiani metric: 3)ic Obcrflad^c eine§ regclmaSigen DftacberS t)on ber ^ante a foil burd^ 3^i 
nung al§ ein SRcd^tcdf, beffen ©citen ftc^ mic 1:1,5 Dcrl^altcn, bargeftcOt ttjcrbcn. 2. 2^rigonometri 
©inc £raft R = 6 tg in jmci (Seitenfrfifte ju gerlcgen, toeldbc cinen SSinfcI toon 72® einfd^Iiefecn unb f 
roic 3:2 ocrl^altcn. a) ©arftcHung ber ©eitcnfrafte burd^ 3cic^nung. b) ©eftimmung ber ©rofee bcrfcIC 
burd^ trigonometrifd^c Sftccfinung. 3. ©tercomctrie: Sine ^ugel, beren 3)urd^meffer 28 cm betrS 
wirb burc^ cine ©bene fo gcfd^nitten, bai ficft hit 3:eile ber ^geloberflad^c wie 3:4 ocrl^altcn. 2Bie gr 
finb bic S^^^^Itc bcr cntf<)rec^cnben ^ugelabf d)nitte ? 4 Stritl^mctif: Sine aritl^mctifd^c SRci^c bcfti 
au8 5 ®Iiebcm. 3)ie @ummc afler ©licbcr ift 40 unb bie ©ummc ber Ouabrate oUcr ®Iicbcr ift 4] 
3Bic ^eifeen bic ©liebcr? 

Dftern 1899: 

3m 3)cutf(^cn: 3)a8 ficben ift bcr ®tttcr l^Sd^fteS nid^t. 3m ®ricd^if(^cn: X^uc^b. Vic. 6 unb 8, 1—2. 3m gransofifd^e 

®uijot, Histoire de la Civilisation en Europe. (?lu8gabc SBeibmann 11, 45.) 
3n ber SRatl^cmatif: 1. ^lontmctrie: ^er glddftcnin^alt einer ©tti^jfc ift gleid^ bcm 3n]^alt be8 3fKngc«, totld 
burd^ bie ^cri<)^erie bc8 i^au^Jt* unb 9?cbcnfreife8 abgcgrcn^t roirb. 3)ic grofee ^d^fc bcrfelbcn l^at 1 
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fiangc 2a. fjiir etn ^oorbinatcnf^ftcm follen bit Sld^fcn, bic 95renn<3un!tc unb ber parameter bicfcr 
©Ilipfc gcjctd^nct werben. 2. ^trigonometric: ^er SRabiuS cineS ^rcifeS betrfigt 12,5 cm. SSon cinem 
^unftc bcr $cri^)]^eric au§ fmb jtoci St^ntn fo gcjcid^net, baj fie ju beiben ©eiten beS SJiittelpunfte^ 
Uegen unb oon bemfelben urn 5 cm unb 6 cm entfemt finb. 2Bic lang ift bie SSerbinbungSltnic ber nic^t ge= 
metnfamen @nb:|3un!tc ber beiben @e^nen? 3. ©tereometrie: SSon einem regelmdfeigen ^etroeber, 
welcffeS aug 93u(^en^oIj oom fj)e5ififcl^en ©etoicftt 0,85 befte^t, finb bie ©den biS jum erften 3)rittel ber 
^'anten abgeftj^nitten. SSeld^eS ©eioid^t l^at ber 3leftfor^)er, ttjenn jebe ^onte beg SCetraeberS 30 cm ht^ 
tragi? 4. 5lrit§meti!: SSon jtoei $erjonen A unb B legt A 500 3W!. unb B gleic^i^eitig 300 Wit auf 
ber @parfaffe an. B legt am ©nbe jebeS 3a^rcS nod^ 20 SJlarf l^inju. 9^ad^ luieoiel ga^ren »irb B 
ebenfooiel in ber @^)ar!affe l^aben alS A, wenn ba^ ©elb mit 37© iJerjinft toixb? 
gm |)ebrdif(i)en: Olutl^ 1, 1—5. 

flberfid^t fiber bie tt)at|renb be§ ©d^utja^re^ in ben obeten ^laffen gelefenen ©d^riftoerle: 

Ober^Prlma : 

Sfieligion: 9l5merbrief. 

3)eutftft : ®oet]^e, S)id^tung unb SBa^rl^cit (^luSwal^I). S^rif. 3))^igenie. Xaffo. ©driller, Qugenbbramen, auSfii^rlid^er 
®on ©arloS, eingel^enb 93raut oon 3J?eJfina. 5lb^anblungen : 2Ba§ l^ei^t unb ju weld^em ^nbt ftubicrt 
man Unioerfalgefd^id^te? liber ben®runb beS SSergniigenS an tragif d^en ©egenftSnben. liber bie tragifc^c 
^unft. liber naioe unb fentimentalijd^e ^id^tung. @]^afef<)eare, 3uliu§ &]ax. 

Sateinifd^ : Tac. Germania. §oraj, Dbtn m unb IV. ©atiren H. 2. 6. (^px^ttln I, 1. 2. 6. 7. n. 3 (%n^toa^l). 
CiceTo pro Murena, OTf^nitte auS feinen ))5iIofo^3]^ifc^en ©d^riften nad^ Qorban. 

©ried^ifd^: giiaS SB. 13—24; Xl^uc^bibeS H, c. 34—54; 3)emoft]^eneg, 1 ))^ilit)))ifd^e unb 1 ol^jnt^ifrffe 3ficbe; ^lato 
Triton, 5(nfang unb ©d^Iug beg ?P§aebon; ©opl^ofleS ?lntigone. 

fjranjofifd^: 9Jlignet, Histoire de la Revolution fran9aise. SRoUere, Le Misanthrope. 

^ebrfitfd^: ®eneft8, Sitd^er ©amueliS, ^falmen. 

Unf er-Prima : 

3)cutfd^: ^roben au§ ber fiitteratur beS 16. unb 17. ^al^rl^unbertS; ©tilde aug bcm SWeffiaS unb Oben t)on Mopftod; 

t)on Sejfing: fiaofoon, oerfd^iebene ^bl^anblungen, ^l^ilotag, (£milia ©alotti, Siiatl^an ber SBeife; ©c^iKerg 

SSattenftein; ©l^afefpeareg (SorioIanuS. 
Soteinifd^: Tacitus Annal. I unb n. (Siccro, SBriefe mit %n^toaf)l Herat. Od. Sb. I u. H. Satir. I, 1. n, 6. 
©ried^ijd^: ^omcr, giiaS I— XII. ©op^ofleS, Oedipus rex. X^uc^bibeS I, Iff. $Iato, ©riton. 3)emoft^enc§, Dltintl^. 

9leben 1, W^^^- L 
fjranjbfifd^: SSoItaire, Le Siecle de Louis XIV. Siacine, Andromaque. 
$>ebraifc^: SBie in Dber|)rima. 

Ober^Sekunda: 

^Religion: ®t)angelium 3o:^anni8, Stpoftelgefd^id^te, ^orintl^erbriefe, ©alaterbriefe, SBrief S^cobi. 

3)eutfd^: Sf^ibelungenlieb, SSaltl^er toon ber §8oge(»eibe. (SJoet^eS Hermann unb 3)orotl^ea, ®5t tJon SBerlid^lngen, ®gmont. 

©c^illerg gungfrau t)on Orleans, ^rioatim: ®eibcl8 ©ebic^te. ^leift, ^rinj t)on ^omburg. (Bf)att\ptaxt, 

guIiuS ©afar. 
>Jateinifd^: Livius SB. XXV u. XXVI Cap. 7— 15. Verg. Aen. SB. 5— 12mit ^luStoal^I. Sallust de Catilinae concuratione 

mit ^uStt)a]^I. 
©ried^ifd^: §erobot, VII— IX, %n^toa% Xeno^j^on, Mem., STuSma^I. fi^fiaS, SRebe gegcn (gratoStl^eneg. ^omcr,. 

Obtiffee IX— XXm. 
2rrana5ftf d^ : IRouffet, La guerre 1870/71; Theatre modeme. (^uSgabe ®firtner.) 
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Unfer^Sekunda: 

5Deutfci^: ficffing; Winm ijon SBaml^cIm. ©cfttllcr, ©lode unb 9Rarla @tuart. ^leift, 3)te ©crmanngfd^Iad^t. ^om 

Qrint). S)i(i^tcr bcr fjrci^eitsfricgc. 
fiateinifd^: ^luSgctDal^Itc ©tiicfc au8 ©icero nadj gorban. Liv. XXI. Ovid Metam. (9IuStoa]^I.) Vergil Aeneis 

1—156. n. 3n^alt Don m u. IV. 
^ried^tfd^: Xen., An. in u. IV. Hell. I, V u. VI. (^uStoa^l.) Horn. Od. I, 1-95. V— VIH. 
granjbfifc^: ®uijot, recits historiques. 



©cvfelcljnift bev geljrbudj^r^ wcldje von ©ftcrn 1899 an 

gebvantltjt wevben* 

tRcHgion: ^oQcnBerg, §illf§bud^ fiir ben eijangclifd^en SRcIigion^^Untcrrid^t (llb—I). ©arlcbcTi 

^atcd^i^mu^ unb ©prudbbud^. ©d^fifcr u. ^cb§, Siblifd^e^ Scfcbud^, 2. Sluflogc, Scil 

(IV— lib), g-iebler, 93iblijc&e§ ^iftoticnbuc^ (VI u. V). 
5Dcutfd^: |)opf unb ^aulfif, Sefebud^. 
Sate in: Satein. ©d^ulgrammatif t)on ^r. ^oljnjel^ig. — iibungSbud^ filt ben Unterrid^t im Sateinifd^ 

t)on gr. ^olattjeifeig (llla— VI). 
(Sxit6)x\6): ^aegi, ^rjgefa^te gried^ifd^e ©d^ulgrammatif. ^ol|I, (Srted^ifd^eS flbungSbud^ (11 

u. Ilia). 
granjSfifd&: m^n, ^Icine franjofijd^e @4ulgrammatil. iWlin, granaSftfd^e^ Sefebud&, Unterfti 

(IV u. Illb). ^Ioefe-Sare§, ©prad^Iel^re unb iibungSbild^er (Ilia— I). 
(Snglijd^: ^au^hied^t, The English Student (Ila). Jenbering, ^irjgefa^teg Sc^rbud^ ber englifd^ 

©prad^e (I). 
Jpebtaifd^: ^oUenberg, §ebtaifd^e§ ©d^ulbud^. 
OJef^id^te: §erbft, §iftorijd^eg |)fllf§bud^ (I— Ila). ®atjib aOWiOer, Seitfaben (lib— Illb). 3% 

§iUf§buc^, alte ©efc^ic^te (IV). ©earing, ©efc^ic^t^tabeQen (I— IV). 
©tbfunbe: ®aniel, Seitfaben. 
SRatl^ematif: ©pidEer, ©eometrie; Satbe^, Slufgabenfammlung fur ®t)mnafien :c. ©d^Iocmil 

Sogaritl^mentafel; Sieber u. t>. Sftl^mann, Sttigonometrie uub ©tercometric. 
SRaturtoif fenfd&aft: ftoppe, ?P^t)fif I u. II; SBoffiblo, Seitfaben bet SBotanil unb ber 3ooIog 
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2)er Surnunterrtd^t i)at, ba e§ nod^ immer an einer JurnfjaHe fel^It, nur im ©ommer fiattgefunben 
unb mu^te an6) bann be§ unbeftaubigen, tcguerifd&en SBetterg tocgen oft au^falleu. S)a§ @t)mnaftum 
wurbe im ©ommer t)on 206 ©d^iilern befudbt, bic in nenn ^laffen unb in brei Xumabteilungcn untcrtid^tet 
tt)urben; t)on biefen geJjfirten bet ctften 48, ber jlpeiten 64, bet britten 69 ©d^itlcr an. 93efreit toaren: 





t)om ^umuntcrrid&t 
itberl^aupt 


t)on etnjelncn ItbungS- 
arteh 


auf ®runb arjtltd^en 3eugntffc§ 

ou§ anberen ®runben 


8 
16 


1 






i^ufaintnen 


24 




^(fo Don ber ©ejanttga^I ber ©driller 





2)ie Seitung be§ Jurnunterrid&t^ tjatten bie DBerief)rer 93ro^m unb ©d^rimpf uBernommen. 

S)ie gto^e Qa^ ber nid^t au§ @efunbl)eit^gritnben t)om Surnunterrid^t bcfteiten ©d^iiler crflftrt 
fidEi baraug, ba^ biefelben au§tt)art§ tooljnen, taglid^ friil^niorgcng mit ber (Sifenbalin jum Unterrid)t in 
bie ©tabt fal^ren unb nod&mittogS nad^ §aufe juriidteJiren. Son biefen ift bie Sleilnal^me an im 
Surnftunben, bie famtlid^ be§ 9lad^mittag§ abget)alten it)urben, nid^t t)erlangt toorben. 



Sim englifdfien Unterrid^t (2 8lbteilungen) beteiligten fid^ 23, 

am l^ebraifd^en Untenid^t (2 8lbteilungen) 4 ©driller. 

3um S^i^^^^^tci^i^t l^aben fid^ au§ ben oberen ^laffen feine 2;ei(ne]§mer gemelbet 
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Serf. b. Sflnigl. ^Prob.-S^ulfon. t)om 9. SWai 1898. ^intoci^ auf einen ©rlafe be§ §crm ^inai 
miniftct§, naij tt)eld^em ?lbiturienten t)on Sel^rauftalteu mit neuujai^rigcm ^tfug bei bcm ©intritt 
bie SScrtoaltimg bet inbireften ©teuern t>on ber fiir bie ©upernumerare t)orgefd)riebenen ^rfifung 
entbinbcn ftnb, fofern fic^ nid^t an§ bent Slbgang^jeugniS l^iergegen SBebenfen etgeben: 

2)e§gl. t)om 29. Suni 1898 betteffenb ©tempetfrei^eit k)on ©diuljeugniffen (3^9niffc uber 1 
it)iffenfd^aftlid)e SBefatjigung jum eiujaI)rig=fi^ri^iQiSCJ^ SJlilitatbienft, SReifejeugniffe, Slbgana^jeugnif 
unb k)on beglaubigten Slbfd^rifteu betattiget 3^^9"iffCf ^^^ ^^^ ^^^ Seitern ber ©d^ufanftalten erteilt fii 

S5e§gl. t)om 4. 5Rot)ember 1898. ®§ toirb barauf l^ingetpiefen, ba§ juiigc i^eute, toetd^e fid^ bi 
SKafd^inenbaufad^e ttjibmeu unb fpSter in ben ©taat^bienft eintreten ttJoQen, tjor 93eginn be§ ©tubiuj 
anf ber ted^nifd^en ^od^fd^ule ein ^a^x, unb, toenn fie ju Dftern t)on ber ©d^ule abgel^en, junad&ft ( 
l^albeS Satjr ate @tei)en unter ber Sluffid^t unb Seitung be^ ^raftbcnten ciner ^oniglid^cn (Sifenbal^ 
®ire!tion burd^jumad^en l^aben. 

2)e§gl. t)om 10. SRot)ember 1898. S)a^ biblifd^e Sefebud^ t)on Sd^Sfer unb ^cU, 2. Sluftai 
Seit 1, toirb fftr bie mittleren Slaffen genel^migt. 

2)e§gl. t)om 9. ^amax 1899. @§ ift ber SBunf^ be§ |)errn 3Kinifter«, ba§ ben ©d^fllern i 
oberen Slaffcn neunftufiger IjCl^erer Sel^ranftalten t)on gcit ju g^t SSortrage wiffenfd^oftlid^eu Snl^al 
gel^alten toerben, bie bem 3^^*^ bienen joUen, ba§ im Untcrric^t ©ebotcne tociter auSjubauen unb b 
burd& il^n getuedfte Sntereffe ju tjertiefen. 

3)ie Sage ber gerien fflr 'ba§ ©d^uljal^r 1899 ift in folgenber SBeife feftgcfe^t n?orben: 

©(i§IuJ5 SBteberbcginn 

bc8 Untcrric^tS. 

Dfterferien 25. aRfirj 11. ?lpril 

^fingftferien 19. SKai 25. SRai 
©ontmerferien 1. Suli 1. Sluguft 

^erbftferien 30. ©cptember 17. Dftober 

SJeil^nad^t^ferien 23. ©ejember 9. Qonuar. 



III. ^vts bev ©ijronik be» ^4)ttifai)rc» 1898|99^ 

3)aS ©d&uljal^r begann am 19. Slpril. 

?lad^ ntel^rjdl^riger erfolgreid^er SD^fitigleit kjerliefe unS $crr Dr. SBranbeiS, urn eine ^illfglel^ri 
ftelle am ®t|mnaftum in ©ee^aufen ju ilbemel^men. Unfer Danf fftr feinc treue SKitarbeit fci if 
aud^ an biefer ©telle auSgefprodben. 

®a |>err Dberlel^rer ©rol^m t)on feinem Uriaub jurftdEIcl^rte, encid^te bie SBertretung beg ©d^i 
amtJianbibaten $etm SBeujel il^r ®nbe ; berfelbe ftbernal^m eine Sel^rerftcQe an cincm ©rjiel^ungSinftii 
in Stiin. 

5 
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2)ic burd^ ben Slbgang bc^ §cnn Dr. 93ranbe§ frei tocrbcnbc ^iilf^Iel^rerftelle tt)urbc bcm Sanbi* 
batcn §crrn Dr. SBeibling iibcrtragcn, bet fie bi§ SKid^acUg inne l^atte; feiix Slad^folger tourbe bcr 
itanbibat §err Dr. ©d^toarj. 

SBal^renb ba§ tJorige ©d^uljal^r otjue gro^ete ©tStungen t)erlaufen toax, finb fold^e in bent je^igen 
leiber in grofeerem Umfange eingctreten. Slbgefel^en \>on filrjeren SBeurlaubungen einjelnet Secret — 
^err Dberlel^ter 93rot|m tJom 12. bi§ 14. Ttai, ^err ^rofeffor §itttig tjom 15. bi§ 18. Suni, am 5. 
unb 6. 2luguft unb am 9. uni 10. September — l^aben fcfittjere @r!ranfungen mel^rere Se^rer genotigt, 
langere 3^i^ l^inbnrd^ il^re amtlid^e SEI^atigfeit ju unterbred^en. SBal^renb bet SOtonate Sluguft unb 
September mu^te §err Dberlel^rer 93rinfmann, t)om 10. September bi§ 31. Dftober §err 5profeffor 
Sanger beurtaubt toabtn, unb feit bem 20. g^bruar fel^It un§ ^err Dberlel^rer Sd^rimpf unb njirb 
t)orau§fic^tIici^ t)or Dftern nid&t ttjieber bienftfatiig fein. 2)ie SSertretung i)at in aQen 'QaUtn ba§ Setjrer* 
foQegium ubernommen. 

3um tJorjalirigen ard^aologifd^en gerien!urfu^, ber big jum 22. ?lpril bauerte, njar §err ^rofeffor 
SBraafd^ nad^ Serlin berufen itjorben. 

8lm 11. Suni unterna^men famtlid^e Slaffen in 93egleitung ber Drbinarien Jlu^fal^rten unb 
SBanberungen in bie Umgegenb. 23ie ©d^iiler ber oberen Slaffen jogen itber ©amburg unb bie SRubete* 
burg nad^ SBeimar, too fie, ber banfen^merten ©inlabung ber Sntenbanj beg ©ro^^erjoglid^en Sl^eaterg 
folgenb, einer t)ortreffIid^en Sluffit^rung t)on SBattenfteing Sager unb ber ^iccolomini beitDol^nten. 

2lm 15. big 17. unb am 20. 8luguft fielen ber gro^en ^i^e megen bie te^ten SSormittaggftunben 
unb ber SRad^mittaggunterri^t aug. 

3lm 2. September nal^m bag (S^mnafium an ber flffentlid^en geier teif, bie jur ©rinnerung an 
ben Sieg bei Seban t)on ben ftfibtifd^en 93e]^8rben ijeranftaltet ttjurbe ; aud& ttjurbe an biefem S^age ber 
(Srunbftein jum Saifer SBiIl|eIm=S)en!maI gelegt. 

2lm 8. September ijereinigten fid^ Sel^rer unb Sd^iller in ber SOWd^aeligfird^e jur fjeier beg 
l^eiligen Slbenbmal^Ig. 

2)ie Iierlflmmlid^e Sd^ulfeier am 10. 9lot)cmber gait bem 2lnbenfen Sd^illerg ; eine jaljlreid^e Qn^ 
llflrerfd^aft Jiatte fidfi eingefunben. 3)ie g^eftorbnung tvax folgenbe: 

ajiotette t)on @reQ. 

JHebe ht^ Dberprimanerg ihcferling (Sd^itter alg nationaler S)id^ter). 

II. 

Skitter: S)er Sd^iife (©eifeler aug VI). ®er SHpenjSger (Soebug a\i§ V). SBerglieb (^^nc 
aug IV). SRiltlifjene aug 28il^elm Stett (Sro^m, 9lobeiDaIb, SBoIf, Sangenberg 
aug lb, Sd^ramm unb Sorge aug II a). 

aSierorbt: Sd^iHerg glud^t nad^ SDiannl^eim — Sd^iQerg ^ulbigung in Seipjig (JRobettjalb aug 
Ilia, ajlenbe aug Illb). 

S)ie ©lode, Sonbid^tung t)on JHomberg (ber Sl^or, |)anjig unb @§rl^arbt aug lib), 
©oetl^e: ©pilog ju Sd^itterg ©lode (SRieB aug la). 
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HI. 

aSertcilung ber 83ildierptamicn burd^ ben 2)ireftor. 
©d^lu^gcfang: @in' feftc Surg ift unfer @ott 

2lud^ jut geier bc§ ®eburt§tage§ ©r. aHajeftSt bcS SaifcrS unb ftfinigS l^atten fic^ k)iclc @dj 
citigcfunben. S)ic geftrcbe l^ieft ^en DberleJ^ter (Scben^Icben iibct bic englifd^c SBcltpoIitif unb b( 
cmporfttebenbe S)eutfd^tanb ; an ®ebid^ten murbcn t)orgctragen: 

Slrnbt, SBaS ift be^ 2)eutfd^cn aSatcrlanb? (arnolb unb 3h)cj au§ VI). 
3Ka§mann, ©elilbbe (SRettig auS V). 
gontane, 3)u 3lblerlanb (Sanbmaun au§ IV). 
2:reitfd^fe, Sieb t)om fd^tt^arjen 8lbler (SHanticbcrg au§ Illb). 
arnbt, S)cutfd^er Stroft (9Jiertcn§ au§ Ilia). 

SIcift, |)ennann§fd^Iad^t II, 10 unb IV, 1, 2 (ifotgc, ©d^ramm, SBattnct au§ Ila, @eib( 
Hermann au§ lib, ©eudEe, ©d&irmer auS VI). 
2)o§ im auftragc ©r. SKajeftat bc§ ^aifctS ilbctfanbtc ®efd^cnf: S)cutfd^Ianb§ ©ecmad^t, t)i 
SBiSlicenuS, tourbe bem Dberfefunbaner Sorge ilbcrgeben. 

S)ic SReifepriifungen fanben ant 20. ©cptcmbcr unb ant 11, SRftrj ftatt; bei bcr crftctcn fiil^x 
bet 3)ircItor, bei bcr Ic^tercn |)crr DbencgicrungSrat Sroftcn ben SJorfi^. 3)ie Seitung ber 8[bfd&W 
prftfungen toot bem ^ireltor ilbertragen tporben. 
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IV. ^tatiflxfd^e "g^itfeifungen. 

1. Sc^filersAl^I in Sc^ttlja^re K898/99. 
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9. 3"9^^9 ^'^ SBintcrl^Qlbial^r 
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11. ©c^ulerja^l am 1. gfcbruar 1899 
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Wtit bcm ScugntS ber SRctfe fttr Obcrfcfunba l^at ju Dftcm unb ju Wid^adi^ 1898 fetn ©ci^illcr bag ®)jmnoftum oerlaffcn. 
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3« 9aif Heifc$eii0ni§ er^UUent 
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Y. $ammlttn0 tton geJjrmittcin^ 

a. Slnfd^affungen, 3^i^f^^if^^^ uub Sief enmg^toerle : 3cntral6tatt fiir bic gefamte Uritcttici^t^^ 
t)erlt)altung in ^reu^en. Sal^rgang 1898. — <3l6erg unb 9lid^ter, 9ieue Sal^rMd^cr filr ba§ Haffifd^c 
Slltertum, (Sefc^id^tc unb beutfi^e Sitteratut unb fiir 5pabagogif. — SKiiQer, S^i^f^rift fiir ha§ @^m= 
nafialmefcn. — ^aftcn, 9leup^iIoIogijd&e§ 3^^ti^^t6Iatt. — |)offmann§ g^i^f^rift fiit htn matl^cmatifd^en 
unb naturtoiffenfd^aftlid^en Unterrid^t. 

grieg unb 9Jieier, Sel^rprobcn unb Scl^rgange, 55.-58. §cft. Saumcifter, ^anbbud^ bcr ©rgicl^ung^^ 
unb Unterrid^t^Icl^re fiir tifil^ere ©d^ulcn. — ©oebefe, ©runbri^ gur ©efd^id^tc ber bcutfd^en 3)id^tung 
au§ ben Cluellen. — S)cutfd^e§ SBorterBucfe i)on Salob unb SBittjelnt ©rimm, — ^rfd^ncr, 3)eutfd^e 
SWotionattittcratur, Sieferungen 851—875. — @d|n?cijerifd&e§ Sbiotifon k^on ©taub unb Jobler. — 
SWuret, ©nc^clopabifd^eg SBorterbud^ bcr cnglifd^en unb beutfd^en ©prad^e. 

9KiitterI|off unb ©d^erer, 2)enfmater bcutfd^er ^ocfie unb ^rofa au§ bcm VIII. bi§ XIL Sal^r^ 
Jiunbert. 3. 2lu§gabc, bef. t)on @teinniet)er. — SScUermann, ©d^iQerg ©ramen. Seitrage ju iljrem 
SSerftftnbni^. 2. Sanb. — Sange, ©inleitung unb ftommentar ju ©d^iCerg p^ilofoptiifd^cn ©cbid^teu. 
9lu§ bem 3lai)la% be§ 3Scrf afferg l^crauSgegeben t)on ©Hiffen. — 2)ie SKimiambcn be§ §eronba§, bcutfd^ 
mit ©inleitung unb Slnmerfungcn t)on Dtto ©ruftu^. — Sattmonn, Soteinifdje^ ©lementarbud^ fiir 
©ejta. — 93re]^m§ Sierleben. 2)ic 9S8geL 3 S3anbe. — Werner tjon SKarilaun, 5PfIanjenIcbcn. — 
Dtto fjiirft t)on 93i§mard, ©ebanfen unb ©rinnenmgen. — SBalbed, 5praftifd^e Slnleitung jum Unter^ 
rid^t in bcr latcinifd^cn ©rammatif. — Sattmann, ©cfd^id^tc ber SKetl^obif be§ latcinifd^en 6Iementar= 
Untcrrid^tg feit bcr Stcfomiation. — 3)crfelbc, liber bic ©infilgung ber inbuftit)en Untcrrid^t^metl^obe 
in ben lateinijid^en ©Icmentaruntcrrid^t. — ©crfetbe, S)ie Combination ber metl^obifc^cn ^riiijipicn im 
lateinifd^cn Unterrid^tc ber untcren unb mittlcren Claffen. — 2)crfelbe, SOtetl^obifd^e Slnleitung }u ber 
fed^ften 8luflage be§ lateinifd^en @tementarbud^c§ fiir ^c^ta. — 3)erfelbe, S)ie SScrirrungen be§ beutfd&en 
unb lateinifd&cn 6Iementar*Unterrid^t§. — S)erfelbe, liber ben gricd^ijd^cn Unterrid^t nad^ hen met]^o== 
bifd^cn ®runbfa|en ber Sel^rpWnc t)on 1891. 

b. @ef d^en!e: ©d^nett unb SBinterI)agen, ^^ifd^rift fiir Sturnen unb Sugenbfpiel. — ©d^endcn* 
borff unb ©dl^mibt, Saftrbud^ fiir fHolU^ unb Sugcnbfpicle. — SBagner, 93eitrag jur genaueren Ccnnt* 
ni^ be§ 2Jhifdf|eI!aIfe bei Sena. — ©eibel, ^oJ^cnjoHern^Sai^rbud^, 1. Sal^rgang. @efd^en!e be§ ^erni 
gjlini^terg. _ ^itf^ ©djiCer in Saud^ftdbt im Sa^re 1803. 23. |>eft bcr SReujat|r^bI5tter. ©cfd^enf 
ber l^iftorifd^cn Commiffion ber 5prot)ing ©ad^fen. — giil^rcr burd^ Clueblinburg unb Umgegenb. ®e== 
fd^enf beg Oueblinburger SSerfd^8nerung§t)erein§. — grandfc, 2)ie 5porpl^t)re be§ 93urgftaIIe§ unb ber 
Xrafd^fc bei SBed^felburg im C8nigrei(^ ©ad^fen. geftfd^rift gu ber im September 1898 ftattfinbenben 
®intt)ci^ung be§ neuen ©cbSube^ ber ftSbtifien SRealfiure gu SRod^Ii^. — 93Wtter fiir ^e^crcS ©d^ut 
tocfcn. 15. Sa^rgang 1898. 
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grc^tag, S)ic Sournaliften. Suftfpiel in 4 Slften. — Derfelbe, 2lu§ bcm ©taat griebrid^g bel 
<Brofecn. Die ©r^ebuug. — ^a^I, SBerner t). (Siemens. — 93Ieibtreu, ®ie Sampfe urn 2Jlc^. — SRanfen 
:3n 9iad&t unb ei§. ®ie nortt)egif*e ^Porar^SEpebition. 2 Sfinbe. — ■ 2B. D. tjori ^otn, S)a§ SiiG^Iein 
t)on bcm ^elbmarfd&att Slitd^er. — 5)erfclbe, 9Son bem frifd^en unb mutigen ©ei)bli|. — ©d^mibt 
g^crb., S)cutfd&e ^iege 1864, 1866, 1870—71. 2 Sanbe. — ©rofee, ?lug bem Sierleben .ber ^eimat 
— §orn, SSlfld^er^ ©d^iipng. — 3)crfclbc, 3)er Seibl^ufar. — Derfelbe, SBa§ aug einem ^irtenbilblein 
JDerben fann. — ^^n, 3)er Surggraf t)on SWlrnberg. — ^alm, Unter beutfd^er ^^agge. — SJiarr^at, 
©igi^munb Jftitftig, ber 93remer ©teuermann. — ©d^mibt, Die Jiirfen iJor SBien. — Derfelbe, Hermann 
ixnb X^uSncIba. — Derfelbe, Dranienburg unb ^l^rbellin. — Derfelbe, SBiIf)eIm Sett. — SBilrbig, 
^onig 5i^iebrid& SBill^elm I. unb Sronprinj griebrid^. — ©d^a^faftlein fiir bie Sugenb. Hug S- ^P- 
Rebels ©rga^lungen au^getoStjtt t)on ?Peter Diel^t. 

git^rer butd^ Clueblinburg unb Umgegenb. ©efc^en! be§ Dueblinburger SSerfd^onerung^i^ereing 

3Da§ neue Uniijerfum. 16. unb 18. Satirgang. — ©d^toab, Die fd^onften ©agen be§ ffaj'fifd&eii 
Slltertumg. — gridfer, Slntarftig. — galfen^otft, 3luf 93ergeg^ol|en Deutf*-?lfrifa§. 

granj Dtto, Der grofee ^onig unb fein JRefrut. — Slrmin ©tein, Dtto ber ©ro^e unb feine 
iBrftber. — 31. $elm, §ein} Jreuaug. — |). Sranbftatter, 1. %a% Sled^te tl^u in atten Dingen; 
2. JJriebel finbet eine |)eimat. — t). |)otteben, Deutfd^eg gtottenbud^. — SI, (Slafer, ©atjonarola. — 
^. aOl. ©tanletv Salulu. 

giir bie angefut)rten GJefdjenfe fprid^t ber UnterjeidCjnete ben ergebenen Danf bc§ @t)mnafium§ au§, 



giir \>(i% )(l\)\)\xlcX\\&jt Cabinet itjurben burd^ Slnfauf ertoorbcn: 

1. garbige (Slafer. 

2. D§ciflierenbe§ ^ri^ma fiir ben SRotationSapparat 

3. gattrol^re. 

4. Slpparat fitr ben CluedEfilberregen. 

5. Slbpftongplatten. 

6. SJlobett einer romifd^en ©d^netttoage. 

7. Slpparat fiir bie DrudEt)erteiIung in ^liiffigfeiten. 

8. 6infad^e» Sliermoelemcnt auf ©tatit). 

9. Slpparat fiir Slrago'g SHotation^magnetiSmuS. 
10. Slfhimulatorenbatterie t)on tJicr 3^^^^- 



Die bereitS in ben frftl^eren Sal^re^berid^ten aufgefill^rtcn ju ^PrSmien unb Unterftft^ungen bc^ 
ftimmtcn ©etber finb aud^ in biefem ©d^uljal^r ftiftungSmfifeig i5ern)enbet toorben. 



J ki 
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YII. gWittcUtttt0cn an ^d|ttlcr un^ ^Wtxtx. 

®§ tt)irb t)on ncuem aiif ben k)crbotene @d^Iert)erbinbungcn bctreffenbcn (Srla^ be§ ^crm SWiniftcr^ 
bcr geifllid^en, Untcrrid^t^* uub SKcbijinatSlngcIegenl^citcn t)om 9. 9Jiai 1892 J^ingcn^iefcn unb ait 
©Item unb ©rjid^et bie bringcnbc S3ittc geriditet, bie ©d^ule Bei SBefampfung bicfc^ bie SH^jipIin unb 
bie ©rfolge be^ Untertid^t^ in glcid^cm 3Jla^e beeinttSd^tigenben Untoefen^ ju untcrftil|en. S)ic %vX^ 
ncl^mcr an berartigen Serbinbungen t)aben bie fttengften ©d^ulftrafen gu ertparten, unb e§ ift oft unau^^ 
bleiblid^, bafe bie ©Item t)on benfelben in briidfenber ©d^mere mit betroffen werben. 

S)e§gleid^cn njetben, unter ^inn)ei§ auf ben bereitS friitier abgebrudften SKinifterialerlafe, bie ©Item 
btingenb gelparnt, il^ren @6t)nen ben ®ebraud^ k)on ©d^ufetoaffen ju geftatten. 



2)a§ neue ©d^uljal^r beginnt am 2)ien§tag, ben 11. ?lpril. S)ie Slufnal^me neuer ©dbiller finbet 
am ©onnabenb, ben 25. SWarj unb am 10. Slprit, bormittag^ 9—12 Ul^r im ^onferenjjimmer be^ 
@t)mnaftum§ ftatt; bei betfelben finb bie etforberlid^en ^jJapiere — SEauf* ober ©eburt^fdiein, 3mpf=- 
ober SBieberimpfunggbefd^einigung, Slbgang^jeugni^ ber i)ott)er befud^ten i|6^eren ©d^ule — tjotjulegen. 
^ie ^Priifung fftr ©ejta finbet am 25. SKatj, t)ormittag§ 10 U^r ftatt. 

gilt bie 3lufnal^me in ©eyta tt)irb t)erlangt: 

©claufigfeit im fpradjlid^ rid^tigen unb finngemfifeen Sefen in beutfc^er unb latcinifd^er 2)tudEfd^rift. 

Senntnig bet 9lebetei(e unb ber Seite be^ einfad^en @a^e§; ertuunfd^t ift aud^ bie Senntni§ ber 
cntfpred^enben lateinifd^en 93ejeid^nungen. 

gettigfeit im ortf|ograpt|ifd^en ©d^reiben nad^ 35i!tat. 

^raftifd^e ®elaufig!eit in ben Mm 9led^nung§arten mit unbenannten 3^^^^^^ i^ '^(ii^txiixtx^ t)on 
1 bi§ 1000. ©id^ere Senntnig be§ Meinen ©inmalein§. 

Selanntfd^aft mit ben tt)id^tigftcn ©efd&id^ten be^ alten XeflatjientS, bem Seben Sefu unb ben gcf)it 
■©eboten (ol^ne iJutl^erS ©rfiamng). 

^enntniffe in bet lateinifd^en ©prad^e finb nid^t erforberlid^, aud^ nid^t ertpiinfd^t. 

^angOU), ©treftor. 
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